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Cataloging Annual Reports 
Adelaide R. Hasse, New York public library 


One of the most neglected forms of 
the printed book in existing cataloging 
compends is the annual report. 

The natural inference appears to be 
that to catalog the annual report of a 
corporation the only clinching evidence 
necessary to connect book and catalog 
card is to record on the latter the date 
printed on the title-page of the former, 
and that to perform this simple opera- 
tion any amateur cataloger is compe- 
tent enough. 

With the growing practice of library 
exchanges, and the more and more 
generally acknowledged value to libra- 
ries of full files of reports of financial, 
commercial, and industrial corporations 
and institutions, much confusion must 
result from this laxity in recording 
these reports. 

A brief consideration will demon- 
strate the importance of greater care 
in the mode of cataloging annual re- 
ports of corporations and institutions. 
I will confine my illustrations to pub- 
lic documents because I am more fa- 
miliar with this ‘iterature, but my 
citations will be equally applicable to 
non-official reports, and in them I will 
consider included the variants of an- 
nual reports, viz., biennial, semiannual, 
quarterly reports, etc. 

There are two facts connected with 
an annual report of an official body— 
and here I mean not only a govern- 
ment body, but any organized body— 
which are not found in non-official lit- 
erature, namely, the official or corpo- 


rate author entry and the chronolog- 
ical or date entry. Of the two the 
latter is by far the more important, and 
it is the former that has received the 
greater attention in the cataloging com- 
pends. 

Official, or corporate, author entry. 
See Cutter, paragraph 45. The prac- 
tical reason for this rule is that while 
the annual report of the corporation, 
or department, or division, or bureau, is 
usually made by its presiding officer, 
there may be other annual reports, and 
other publications of the department, 
etc., not made by this officer; and if 
the corporate entry were made under 
the name of this officer there would be 
difficulty in entering other annual re- 
ports made by the department. Such 
cases frequently occur in financial and 
technical departments; so, for instance, 
in the Pennsylvania auditor general’s 
office, which issues an annual report of 
the auditor on the finances, and an an- 
nual return on the banks and savings 
institutions, now transferred to the 
banking department; or the New York 
state canal department, which issues 
several annual reports. 

Therefore, in addition to the full 
name of the department used in the 
author entry, the full title of the officer 
making the report should be used, as: 
Pennsylvania. Auditor general’s office. 
Annual report of the auditor general on 
the finances. And further, in the case 
of change of name in a department, etc., 
it is well to enter always under the lat- 
est, or current form, referring from all 
earlier forms. 
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Chronological, or date, entry. Of 
much greater importance than any of 
the above observations is the matter 
of proper date entry. There is, in the 
cataloging of serial reports, a choice of 
four dates, viz., binder’s date, title-page 
date, date of transmittal, and date of 
period covered by report. It often hap- 
pens that three of these instances may 
all be found together in the same book. 
For instance, if the imprint be, say, 
1895, the binder’s date may be 1895, the 
title-page may bear only the date of 
transmittal in 1894, and the period cov- 
ered by the report may be the fiscal 
year 1892-3. The cataloger would, of 
course, at once ignore the binder’s date, 
but ten to one he would enter it as the 
report for 1894, according to the rule 
to follow closely the title-page, when 
as a matter of fact it is the report of 
1894 for 1893, or, more properly, for 
1892-3. 

This may appear to be a mere quib- 
ble of expression, but it may also have 
some significance to a reader, when 
from such an entry he is served with a 
report for 1892-3 when he wants the 
report for 1894. 

The reports of New York state, and 
of some of the New England states and 
cities, are conspicuously illusive in the 
use on the title-page of the date of 
transmittal. 

To obviate any misunderstanding be- 
tween reader and catalog let the entry 
plainly state what date is used, as, An- 
nual report of the commissioner of 
canal accounts, transmitted January, 
1894; or, for 1892-3. 

Another evil resulting from this mis- 
use of dates affects not only the reader, 
but the library as well, as, when a con- 
scientious cataloger enters the date 
covered by the report, omitting, how- 
ever, to properly indicate that fact, and 
another cataloger, when the next addi- 
tion is made, adds the date of transmit- 
tal, notes a gap, reports it, and sets a 
lot of machinery in motion to fill a want 
that does not exist. Much confusion, 
too, is caused by the irregular notation 
of the fiscal and calendar year. An 
honest card should certify that a given 
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report is “for the year 1893,” meaning 
a calendar year, or, “for the fiscal year 
1892-3,” or, better, “for the year ended, 
say, September, 1893.” Whichever rule 
is adopted, let your cards so shine be- 
fore all men that there may be no am- 
biguity. 

The numbering of a report should 
always be entered on the card, and 
when there is no numbering it is always 
well to indicate in some way, whenever 
ascertainable, the date of the first re- 
port. 

Theimprint and collation are of minor 
importance in the case of annual re- 
ports. It often happens that in a tech- 
nical bureau the chief is a specialist, 
and that his name is closely associated 
with the annual reports of the bureau 
In that case a reference from his name 
is perfectly proper. 


Teaching Use of Reference Books 
Editor PusLic LIBRARIES: 

In the June copy of Pusiic LIBRARIES 
you ask for any suggestions with re- 
gard to the codperative work of schools 
and libraries. Our Central high school 
has a good-sized library in the heart 
of our large building of about 7oov. 
These books are, of course, selected 
with regard to references and reading 
in connection with school work. Each 
term, for about two years, I have formed 
the incoming class into sections for a 
few instructions as tothe general use of 
books, calling attention to the use of 
indexes of atlases, sets of books, en- 
cyclopedias, Poole’s index, and books of 
general reference. The plan is proving 
exceedingly helpful in making pupils 
independent in the use of the library, 
and self-directing in their reference 
work. I feel sure that if more high 
schools could put into their work a 
simple scheme, taking only about three 
or four periods of forty minutes each 
to outline and direct general uses of a 
library, a great advance would be made 
in the intelligent use of our public li- 
braries. Very truly yours, 

FLORENCE M. Hopkins, 
Librarian Central high school. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Technical Books in English Public 
Libraries 


Andrew Keogh, Yale university reference 
librarian 


At the last meeting of the Connecti- 
cut library association Mr Porritt read 
a paper showing the superiority of Eng- 
lish libraries in the provision of tech- 
nical: literature. He was not speaking 
of the libraries of our institutes of tech- 
nology, nor of libraries like the Boston 
public, which have large technical sec- 
tions. His thesis was this: English 
public libraries carefully collect the lit- 
erature relating to their local industries; 
American public libraries do not pay 
special attention to this subject. 

Taken generally, Mr Porritt’s state- 
ment is quite true; but he forgot to say 
why English libraries are so superior, 
and justice would seem to require this 
supplemental explanation. 

Industrial training became an Eng- 
lish public function in 1889, and parlia- 
ment made financial provision for it by 
levying extra duties on spirits and beer. 
The receipts were to be distributed be- 
tween the local authorities, who were 
enabled to apply the sum so received 
($4,500,000 a year) to technical educa- 
tion. Some of the local councils have 
further levied supplemental rates ($300,- 
000 ayear). This money is devoted to 
the equipment of laboratories and spe- 
cial departments, to the provision of 
scholarships, and to meeting the sala- 
ries of teachers. 

It was not long before public libra- 
ries began to share the grants. The 
Acts contained no provision relating to 
public libraries, but there was nothing 
to prevent the purchase of technical 
books and the storing of them in the 
most accessible place. Librarians 
pointed out that the public library was 
the natural ally and center of all col- 
lege classes and local efforts, and that 
a technical library could greatly help 
workmen to attain special skill in the 
crafts and industries to which the local- 
ity owed its prosperity. And the libra- 
rians had efficient helpers. In some 
towns the public library committee was 
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also the technical education committee 
of the council; in others some or all 
the members of one committee were 
also members of the other committee. 
Where such favorable conditions ex- 
isted the library was soon recognized 


as a necessary adjunct of the schools, -~ 


with a claim upon the funds. In some 
cases a lump sum was given for a tech- 
nical library, on the same principle as 
a grant was made for the establishment 
of a chemical laboratory. At West 
Ham, indeed, the library committee not 
only received $2500 for books, but also 
$60,000 for a central library building! 
As arule, however, annual grants were 
made, varying from $50 in a small coun- 
try town to several thousands of dollars 
in the larger cities. As the library grew 
the grants sometimes diminished; Brad- 
ford, for instance, received $s5c00 in 
1892, and $1500 each year since. 

In common with all other expendi- 
tures under the Acts, book purchases 
are subject to audit and inspection by 
government inspectors, but as the Acts 
allow expenditures on subjects required 
by “the circumstances of the district,” 
the term technical has a wide meaning. 

The methods of book purchase vary 
with local conditions. Sometimes the 
local teachers of technology are asked 
to recommend books for purchase, and 
lists of library books on the subjects 
taught are exhibited in the classrooms. 
Trades unions are asked to furnish lists 
on their crafts, and where these are 
intelligently compiled the books are 
bought and class lists sent to the union 
for distribution among its members. 
Lists are also hung in workshops. Now 
and then a wealthy manufacturer will 
endow his own special industry. The 
advice of specialists is sought, not only 
in the preparation of lists, but also in 
the appraisal of books obtained on ap- 
proval. Where a museum contains a 
collection of the materials and tools 
used in local industries, a list of the li- 
brary’s resources is also to be found. 
In rural districts lists are typewritten, 
or written in a good, bold hand for exhi- 
bition in the postoffice window, church 
porch, or other prominent place. 
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Purchases are confined, as a rule, to 
works in English, but when foreign sci- 
entific and artistic works consist almost 
entirely of designs, photographs, etc., 
they are, of course, generally available. 
Technical periodicals and trade journals 
are also taken and bound, and manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, specifications of 
patents, and other printed matter is 
sometimes collected. 

Librarians are now testing still fur- 
ther the scope of the Acts. An appli- 
cation was recently made to the tech- 
nical board of the London county 
council for a grant in aid of the library 
association’s classes. The board’s an- 
nual expenditure is about $500,000, and 
the library association is claiming some 
of the money; and it does not want a 
small, temporary grant, but a perma- 
nent income sufficient to guarantee the 
continuation and extension of its work. 
Perhaps the way is opening for the 
establishment of an English library 
school. 


Does a Bindery Pay? 


We are often asked if it pays our li- 
brary to maintain its own bindery. My 
observation extending over many years 
shows that as a rule no money can be 
saved to a library by having its own 
plant and doing its own binding, if it 
makes proper allowance for rent, heat, 
gas, investment and deterioration of 
machinery, but it can get better work 
than it is often possible to secure by 
contract. It can control the order and 
promptness with which books are re- 
turned, it eliminates the very dangerous 
fire risk of outside binders, it has its 
books at hand where they can be con- 
sulted when half through the works if 
necessary,and the bindery can do agreat 
many repairs promptly and cheaply 
that it would be a serious matter to 
send to a distance. It is clear that al- 


most every large or very active library 
will find it wise, all things considered, 
to have its own bindery if it has a com- 
petent man to manage it efficiently and 


economically. 


MELVIL DEwEY. 
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An Early Library 


For 12 years expeditions from the 
university of Pennsylvania have been 
exploring among the ruins in the val- 
ley of the Euphrates, the cradle of 
civilization. Prof. Hermann V. Hil- 
precht, director of the expeditions, is 
en route home, and has sent on ahead 
news of the most important “find” in 
the history of archzological explora- 
tion—the discovery of the oldest library 
in the world. 

On the site of the ancient city of 
Nippur, which flourished as long as 7000 
years ago, and which lies to the south 
of the more famous city of Babylon, 
has been uncovered the library of the 
ancient Temple of Bel. Rooms have 
been exposed, filled with not less than 
17,0cO cuneiform tablets which un- 
doubtedly date back to qoco B. C. 
They were found lying in long rows on 
ledges of unbaked clay, which served 
as shelves. Prof. Hilprecht estimates 
there are from 100,000 to 150,000 more 
tablets yet to be unearthed. The con- 
tents of the library are varied, and 
when the records are deciphered it is 
expected new light will be thrown on 
long dark periods of ancient history, 
and also that a large portion of Bible 
history will be paralleled. The Sume- 
rian language, that of the early Baby- 
lonians, is akin to Syriac,.and can be 
readily deciphered by modern Assyriol- 
ogists. For obvious reasons only a few 
of the tablets will be brought to this 
country. They are made of sun-dried 
clay, and are from three to six feet in 
length. The moving of the library of 
150,000 books, whose pages are bricks 
as tall as a man, would tax even twen- 
tieth century transportation 


Lists of Books Wanted 


The Free public library of Newark, 
N. J., would be pleased to receive lists 
of books and references relating to 
Arbor day, Bird day, Memorial day, 
Fourth of July, and all state and na- 


tional holidays. 
FRANK P. HI xt, Librarian. 
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Picture Annotations 


A great effort is being put forth to- 
day in the interests of children. Libra- 
ries in which the spirit is one of intelli- 
gent progress and broad sympathy give 
the needs of children special thought, 
and have the means of their mental 
recreation and improvement under most 
serious consideration. A_ children’s 
room is becoming one of the tests of a 
modern library. But it is through the 
public schools that a child’s weltare 
can be sought most effectively. The 
child must come to the school. Here 
he is by the hundred, his mind eager 
for impressions. 

There is a society in Chicago founded 
for the purpose of satisfying this recep- 
tiveness of children with objects that 
are beautiful in form, color, and concep- 
tion. The Chicago public school art 
society, a daughter of the Woman’s 
club, representing in committees other 
clubs of this city, is devoted to the 
cause of schoolroom improvement. 
This society has the good-will and 
sympathy of the board of education, 
and has achieved gratifying results in 
many of the city schools. Walls have 
been tinted, blackboards abridged, and 
the best skill and taste expended in 
selection, arrangement, and placing of 
pictures and casts. The hearty enjoy- 
ment and codperation of the school 
children in the work has been marked. 

The society (incorporated March, 
1900) has already several hundred pho- 
tographic reproductions of paintings, 
casts, and colored prints, all good of 
their kind, loaned to over fifty differ- 
ent public schools. 

The subject of labels for these pic- 
tures and casts was considered by the 
society, and through individual gener- 
osity and interest the work of provid- 
ing descriptions more detailed than au- 
thor and title has been accomplished. 
Miss Paddock, N. Y. 1899, was em- 
ployed to collect and put into proper 
form the material for a short description 
of each work of art; a brief word re- 
garding the artist and any fact that 
might prove interesting in connection 
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with the object described. These 
sketches are typewritten, and framed in 
a narrow black oak moulding, mounted 
on cardboard to avoid wrinkling, and 
glazed. The object of each sketch has 
been in the main to suggest thought 
and comment on the children’s part, to 
give a hint of some interesting book to 
be read, a new place to ask about, and 
the thought of the artist and character- 
istic of the work brought to the chil- 
dren’s minds. 

Everyone knows the feeling of pleas- 
ure he experiences in finding even the 
title of a picture with the artist’s name 
upon the frame, instead of being 
obliged to seek it in a catalog or insert 
it for himself. Descriptive labels are 
what every collection of pictures needs 
to make it of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. This work clearly 
comes within the scope of library work. 
It might be called the “evolution” of 
pictures. 

For the collection of the Chicago 
public school art society the framed 
labels were provided with screw rings— 
one in the middle of the upper side of 
each frame, these rings to be hooked 
unto the lower edge of the frame of the 
picture described, the hook to be closed 
with a pair of nippers against possible 
vandalism. 

Of course the length of the descrip- 
tions varied considerably. The Shaw 
memorial could not be dwelt upon so 
briefly as a copy of Hitchcock’s Dutch 
flower girl; a photograph of the Proph- 
ets or of a Gothic cathedral raust sug- 
gest the need of more comment thana 
Della Robbia Bambino, though each is 
excellent in its way. 

An example may prove suggestive to 
those interested in children’s work or 
in codperation with schools. The fol- 
lowing description made a sheet of 
typewritten copy about 6x8 inches: 

: ST ANTHONY OF PADUA 

(Infant Christ in his arms) 
(Murillo) 

Bartholomé Estéban Murillo (1618-1682) was 
one of the greatest of Spanish painters. He 
was not only a master, but a reverent man who 


ut his soul into his pictures of religious sub- 
jects. Most of his works are representations 
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of Biblical scenes painted for churches, chap- 
els, or monasteries. 

St Anthony of Padua was one of Murillo’s 
favorite saints. He painted several pictures 
representing various legends about the life of 
this good man. 

This picture shows the devout Franciscan 
brother blessed by an inspiring vision of the 
Christ Child. St Anthony of Padua was so 
called because during a voyage from his home 
in Spain to Africa he was shipwrecked off the 
coast of Italy, and spent many years devoted 
to good works in the city of Padua. He lived 
in the thirteenth century, and was the disciple 
of St Francis himself, the founder of the order 
of Franciscan monks. 

What happiness it must have been to that 
faithful, self-denying man to feel his Lord pres- 
ent and embracing him in this exquisite vision. 
The groups of cherubs add breadth to the pic- 
ture. One holds a lily, the emblem of purity. 
There is a bit of mischief about the little fellow 
who rumples the book dropped by the aston- 
ished saint. The original of this picture is in 
Berlin. 

Murillo’s most famous pictures are his Im- 
maculate conceptions. He painted a whole 
shipload of madonnas, saints, martyrs, and 
street urchins to send from Spain to the Amer- 
ican colonies, and many of these pictures may 
be seen today i in the galleries of South America 
and Mexico. 


Traveling A. L. A. Exhibit 


Our exhibit at Paris is a compact 
representation of many of the most 
interesting things in American libra- 
rianship. We should be glad at Albany, 
before putting it in its permanent posi- 
tion as a part of the library museum col- 
lected during the past 25 years, to make 
it more widely useful by adopting the 
principle of the traveling library and 
lending it for a few days or weeks to 
any large center where there are suit- 
able facilities for display. Mr J. L. 
Whitney has made the first engagement 
for the Boston public library, and if 
others would like to stimulate library 
interest in their communities by similar 
display they can have the exhibit by 
paying merely necessary expenses of 
packing and transportation, and agree- 
ing to return it safely to Albany, or to 
the next point of exhibit, at the end of 
the specified time. It is desirable to 
arrange these dates as early as con- 
venient, and we shall be glad to have 
requests from any interested. 


The influence is sure to be largely 
beneficial to any library, even if only 
limited numbers come to study the ex- 
hibit. When the people of influence 
and wealth in any community see what 
is done elsewhere they certainly will 
not feel less inclined to support their 
local libraries. If they find by com- 
parison that they are already above the 
average in public spirit, pride will be 
stimulated and they will give more, for 
to “him that hath more shall be given” 
has many practical applications. No 
one ever heard yet of acommunity that 
restricted its expenditures for a li- 
brary because it found it was getting 
an unusually good library reputation. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and ap- 
propriations are easier in proportion as 
people find their local library winning 
deserved commendation for excellence 
of work. 

On the other hand, if the visitors find 
that other communities of similar size 
and wealth are doing vastly more for 
public libraries they will certainly be 
encouraged to put forth new efforts to 
take away the reproach and to do their 
part in the beneficent work that has 
given our time the just title of the Li- 
brary age. 

It will be clear to any acute observer 
that in any kind of a community the 
exhibit properly displayed and adver- 
tised will have a valuable practical ef- 
fect on local library interests. Some 
may prefer to keep it for only a single 
day and concentrate their efforts on 
getting out a large attendance at cer- 
tain hours, having perhaps some brief 
addresses; others will think it wiser to 
announce the exhibit for a week or 
more, letting people drop in as they 
have leisure, and encouraging those in- 
terested at the first visit to come again 
and again, and become inoculated with 
our modern library spirit. I have faith 
to believe that the experiment will 
prove so successful that we shall have 
a new feature in library work known as 
the traveling library exhibit. 

MELviL Dewey. 
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National Association of State Li- 
brarians 


Editor PusLic LIBRARIES: 

The time is approaching for the next 
annual meeting of the National associa- 
tion of State librarians, and I wish 
through the columns of Pusiic Lisra- 
RIES to urge state librarians, and those 
interested in the broader field now open- 
ing up to the state library, to aid in 
making the meeting of 1900 a signal 
success. 

The history of the effort to form an 
organization of state librarians is inter- 
esting, and a study of the movement 
reveals high aims, correct ideals, laud- 
able initial enterprise, and meager re- 
sults. 

The first meeting was held in St Louis 
May 8-11, 1889. Twenty-seven states 
were represented, and the foundation 
was laid for effective work. In the ad- 
dresses and resolutions published in the 
proceedings, demands were made for 
lower postage on books, free transpor- 
tation of exchanges between state li- 
braries, uniformity in printing, binding, 
indexing, and labeling state documents, 
salaries for librarians proportionate to 
those for other state officers, and a ten- 
ure of office dependent solely upon ef- 
ficient service. These reforms are in 
line with the progressive tendencies of 
the present, and no class of men, in 
proportion to their numbers, could do 
more to promote them than the state 
librarians. 

Those who were instrumental in per- 
fecting the first organization thought it 
best to merge it into the American li- 
brary association. This was done, and 
after a precarious existence of three 
years the association was stranded at 
the World’s fair in Chicago, to rise 
again as a section of the A. L. A. at 
Lakewood in 1898. An independent 
organization was formed in Washington 
the winter following, which has been 
maintained to the present. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
wisdom of a permanent independent 
organization. Experience has demon- 
strated, it would seem, that a section of 
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the A. L.A. will not soon attract a large 
attendance of state librarians. Usually 
about five states have been represented 
at these meetings. Independent organ- 
ization will not weaken the attendance 
at the A. L.A. On the contrary, it is 
reasonable to believe that it may soon 
be made to augment it materially. New 
interest and life among state librarians 
will invite them, and those within the 
sphere of their influence, to reach out to 
the better things that have been dem- 
onstrated to lie within their reach. 
There is no disposition on the part of 
the National association of State libra- 
rians to become a competitor or a rival 
of the A. L.A. 

In the various states of the Uniona 
great work is to be done through the 
agency of the state library. That there 
are obstacles in the way is well under- 
stood. They are the subject of frequent 
comment and sharp criticism. But it 
must be admitted that there has been 
little systematic work done to better 
conditions. The inefficiency and de- 
linquencies complained of are to be 
righted by vigorous and sustained or- 
ganized effort. State librarians must 
work out their own salvation. Those 
actively interested in the independent 
organization have this purpose in mind. 
To help state librarians to help them- 
selves and the important interests com- 
mitted to their care; to make them 
positive, aggressive auxiliaries in the 
progressive library work of these latter 
years; to inspire the effort to rise to 
the high level of the opportunity of 
their special field—are the objects of 
the association. Ten years ago a ma- 
jority of state librarians met for such 
purposes. It is hoped that even a larger 
representation may be present this year. 
A program will be published in the 
near future announcing the time and 
place of meeting, which will probably 
be held at Harrisburg, Pa., some time 
late in November. Every state libra- 
rian is expected to be present. 

C. B. GALBREATH, 
State librarian of Ohio, President of 

National association of State libra- 

rians. 
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A. L. A. Exhibit at Paris 


J. L. Harrison, librarian in charge 


In common with the other exhibits 
in the United States section of the So- 
cial economy building, the library ex- 
hibit has settled down to the work for 
which it was sent to Paris, and is at- 
tracting the earnest attention not only 
of European librarians and bibliogra- 
phers, but Americans specially inter- 
ested in the founding and development 
of libraries in their own towns have 
taken time to examine, with consider- 
able care, the varied types of architec- 
ture shown by the photographs and 
methods as described and illustrated 
by the books and appliances. 
. In spite of the great demand for 

space the exhibit has had the good for- 
tune to obtain an additional] unit of in- 
stallation, so that it now occupies seven 
rather than the six originally assigned 
toit. The additional unit has increased 
the shelf capacity by g feet and 6 in- 
ches, and enabled a transfer of 121 
photographs, etc , from portfolios to a 
wing-frame case. To summarize brief- 
ly, the material of the exhibit as finally 
arranged occupies 231 wing frames, 61 
feet and 4 inches of shelving, and the 
space filled by the Wisconsin traveling 
and Carnegie home libraries, together 
containing 60v. There are 635 pho- 
tographs of library buildings and in- 
teriors, 54 plans, II picture bulletins, 
and 10 maps and charts arranged on 
256 mounts, 22x28 inches each, and in 
addition, 3 mounts containing printed 
matter. Of the 259 mounts all but 28 
are in wing frames. These 28 are ar- 
ranged in three portfolios, and contain 
37 photographs, g plans, and the 3 
sheets of printed matter. The library 
consists of 42Iv. Thirty-two appli- 
ances, occupying 8 feet and 6 inches of 
shelving, are shelf listed. 

Among the most frequent visitors to 
the exhibit have been H. La Fontaine 
and Paul Otlet, the former the director 
and the latter the general secretary of 
the Office international de bibliogra- 
phie of Brussels. They are enthusias- 
tic bibliographers and great admirers 
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of American libraries and American li- 
brary methods. Mr La Fontaine has 
expressed a desire to duplicate, as far as 
possible, the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s exhibit, and establish it at the 
Brussels office of the Bibliographical 
society as the nucleus of a permanent 
exhibit which will specially illustrate 
and emphasize the work of American 
public libraries. He feels confident 
that such an exhibit would not only be 
a revelation to Europeans, but would 
be a large factor in helping to bring 
continental libraries into closer touch 
with the people; in short, he believes 
such an exhibit would be an entering 
wedge marking the beginning of a new 
era in European libraries. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to re- 
port that the American Library Asso- 
ciation exhibit has received a grand 
prize, the highest award given by the 
exposition. 


The Paris Exhibit 


As a matter of justice I wish to call 
the attention of librarians to the obli- 
gation under which we have all been 
placed by three months of earnest work 
given to our library exhibit by Joseph 
LeRoy Harrison, librarian of the Provi- 
dence athenzum, who was appointed 
first librarian in charge at Paris. Asa 
result our exhibit was one of the first 
to be ready and has won constant com- 
mendation. 

On July 1 Mr Harrison was relieved 
by Mary Wright Plummer, director of 
the Pratt institute library, Brooklyn, 
who with similar unselfish loyalty to 
the profession, gave the two summer 
months to this work. The A. L. A. at 
Montreal gave proper expression to 
our appreciation of the generosity of 
Mr Carnegie, who, in connection with 
his magnificent gifts of great libraries, 
has found time to express his interest 
by paying the necessary traveling ex- 
penses for our librarians at Paris. It is 
one of the most hopeful signs of mod- 
ern American librarianship that our 
best people are willing to give without 
recompense time and effort to the com- 
mon cause. MELviL Dewey. 














The A. L. A. Exhibit at the Paris Exposition 


«By courtesy of the Library journal) 
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Some Books for a Librarian’s Li- 
brary 


Aksel G.S. Josephson, the John Crerar 
library, Chicago 
The following list contains the titles 
of some few books, mainly historical 
and theoretical, which, it is thought, 
may be regarded as a suitable nucleus 
for a librarian’s library. Only rough 
titles are given, as it is supposed that 
most young librarians and library stu- 
dents are already familiar with the 
books. If not, it will do them -more 
good than harm to verify the titles. 
Such verification may lead them to find 
some few other titles of interest. 
Prothero. Life of Henry Bradshaw. 
Fagan. Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 
Edwards. Memories of libraries. 
Free public libraries. 
Libraries and founders of libraries. 
Bureau of education. Report on public li- 
braries, 1876. ; 
Fletcher. Public libraries in the U. S. 
Greenwood, Public libraries. 
Papers prepared for the World's library 
congress (Bureau of education, no. 224). 
Macfarlane. Library administration. 
Garnett. Essays in librarianship and bibli- 
ography. 
Wheatley. How to form a library. 
How to catalogue a library. 
Campbell. Theory of national and interna- 
tional bibliography. 
Madan. Books in manuscript. 
Duff. Early printed books. 


Pollard. Early illustrated books. 

Bouchot. The printed book. 

Growoll. Book trade bibliography in the 
US 


American book clubs. 

Langlois. Manuel de bibliographie histo- 
rique, I. 

Grisel. Grundziige der Bibliothekslehre. 

[French translation.] 

Eichler. Bibliothekspolitik am Ausgange 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. 

Begriff und Aufgabe der Bibliotheks- 
wissenschaft. 

Milkau. Centralkataloge und Titeldrucke. 


One of the clearest and, what seems 
to be, most effective leaflets on the sub- 
ject of traveling libraries has been sent 
out by the Ohio state library. It con- 
tains full and explicit information as to 
what the traveling library is, its pur- 
pose, and the extent of its work in the 
state. An accompanying map shows 
the territory covered by traveling libra- 
ries in Ohio. 
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Indiana’s Traveling Libraries 


At a recent annual meeting of the 
union of literary clubs of Indiana, W. E. 
Henry read an interesting paper on 
One year’s results under the new li- 
brary law. Mr Henry said: 

On August 26, just nine months ago, the first 
traveling library went out, and by September 
30 all of the 20 general libraries were out. 
On November 2 were added six study libraries, 
of which subject I wish to speak more fully 
later. On January 17, 20 additional general 
libraries were ready for circulation, and by 
February to all were in circulation. In 23 
days the 20 libraries were out. We have 20 
more general libraries almost ready for circu- 
lation, and money enough still unexpended to 
purchase about 10 more, thus making in all, 
ready for circulation by September, Igco, 70 
general libraries and 20 study libraries; in all, 
90 libraries. Of cur 40 general libraries, 25 are 
still in the field, and of the following statistics, 
a part are estimates based upon the experience 
of libraries so far returned. We have had 20 
in circulation nine months and 20 for only four 
months, or 40 on an average of six and one-half 
months. So far our libraries have gone to 52 
centers in 34 of the 92 counties, and we have 
made 83 loans; that is equal to 83 libraries, each 
loaned once. In the 83 loans of libraries we 
have sent out 3242v. Our record cards, which 
have not been well kept, and are therefore 
underestimated, show that of the 3242v. sent 
out, 2020 have been borrowed from the libra- 
ries, many of them each many times. These 
records further show that there have been circu- 
lated 5904v., or otherwise stated, of the 3242v. 
accessible to the people, 2020v. were read 5904 
times. 

Concerning the law providing for a 
vote at township elections for the es- 
tablishment of township libraries, Mr 
Henry said: 

It is to be especially remembered at this time 
that the township elections occur but once in 
four years, and that next November is the date 
of that event. Sothose who do not vote upon 
this proposition in the coming November elec- 
tion will not have the opportunity again for at 
least four years from that date. The petition 
must be circulated and delivered to the county 
authorities by the middle of October, so that 
the ballots can be properly printed for the oc- 
casion. 

The Iowa Library Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Sioux City, 
October 18-19. Among the speakers 
will be Dr E. Benjamin Andrews, chan- 
cellor of University of Nebraska, and 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary of Iowa lib- 
rary commission. 
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Traveling Libraries Department 
Brooklyn Public Library 


The report of the first year’s work of 
the traveling libraries in Brooklyn is 
most interesting. 

The first traveling library was sent 
out from the Brooklyn public library, 
May 8, 1899. Mrs Mary E. Craigie was 
placed in charge of the work of estab- 
lishing a traveling library department. 
No books were available, and a sum of 
$500 was appropriated for the purchase 
of books for the exclusive use of the 
traveling libraries. 

Mrs Craigie devoted herself to the 
building up of the department, not in 
imitation of the traveling libraries as 
conducted elsewhere, but on original 
lines to conform to the local needs of 
the reading public of Brooklyn The 
utmost care and economy were used in 
the selection and purchase of books, as 
is shown by the statement, that during 
the year there were purchased for the 
traveling libraries 3855 books, at a total 
cost of $928.50. This record probably 
could not have been made outside of 
New York, where for the economical 
book-buyer there are daily opportuni- 
ties for bargains if one watches the 
Bangs sales, book trade sales, and spe- 
cial offerings at the book stores. 

The request for traveling libraries has 
been largely for reference books, or for 
collections of books on chosen subjects 
to be used by clubs, societies, or schools 
in their studies. 

One club has taken up the study of 
Spain, and wanted 50 books on the 
history, literature, art, and music of 
that country. Another club was study- 
ing Holland in the same manner. Still 
another, folklore. Several libraries have 
been sent out on English, American, and 
French history. 

A collection of 250 nature books was 
placed in one of the park buildings at 
the request of the park commissioner 
for the use of park employés and visit- 
ors to the park. It is being well used, 
and has led to the establishment of a 
small branch of the main library in that 
building, which is largely patronized by 
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boys and girls, who during the summer 
months flock tothe park for amusement, 
and find the library on hot days a wel- 
come retreat from the outdoor heat and 
dust. 

Juvenile traveling libraries are to be 
placed in the summer schools and the 
playgrounds for children, wherever the 
teachers are willing to be responsible 
for the care of the books. 

The books are loaned to any organi- 
zation that will be responsible for their 
care and keep a record of their circu- 
lation. 

There were 65 libraries sent out dur- 
ing the year, numbering 4447v., of which 
a circulation of 29,026v. is reported. 

Mary E. CRalIGIE, 
Supt. of Traveling libraries department. 





The Traveling Library Movement 


The traveling library movement is 
growing steadily in various directions. 
The Seaboard Air Line free traveling li- 
brary system is about sending out a 
number of libraries suitable for district 
schools along its lines. Mrs E B. Heard, 
the general superintendent, writes me 
that in 5coo Georgia schools there are 
only 98 school libraries, with less than 
8000 books on general literature for 
that great state, and that this deplor- 
able condition is true in other states in- 
cluded in her territory. The hopeful 
sign is that where this poverty of good 
reading is found the various modifica- 
tions of the traveling library system are 
meeting the great want more efficiently 
than would be otherwise possible with 
even a much larger cost. Mrs Heard, 
whose address is Rose Hill, Middleton 
Ga., wishes any blanks, circulars, cata- 
logs, or other information or sugges- 
tion which she could possibly utilize in 
the widespread work of which she has 
charge. M. D. 


A most helpful and interesting arti- 
cle on aids in the use of government 
publications by L. P. Lane of the Bos- 
ton public library, with a list of guides, 
is to be found in Quarterly publications 
of American statistical association for 
March-June, 1900. 
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AGAIN we take up the pleasant duty 
of bringing what we hope will be mes- 
sages of good cheer to the readers of 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, after an absence of 
two months. We trust we shall have 
the support of our coworkers, and in- 
' vite anyone who has a message of help 
to offer to send it to our columns. We 
look forward to a busy, happy year, full 
of good results in helpfulness and light. 


WE are in receipt of an invitation to 
attend the twenty-third annual meeting 
of the Library association held, by in- 
vitation of the Lord Mayor and libra- 
ries committee, in Bristol, England, 
September 25-28. The program sounds 
most interesting and calls up many 
pleasant memories of the delightful ex- 
periences of the librarians’ travels in 
1897. 

OnE of the best text-books on Eng- 
lish history sent out for a long time 
is that prepared by Mr Larned, formerly 
superintendent of the Buffalo library, 
and ex-president ofthe A.L.A. It is ad- 
mirably arranged for a systematic and 
intelligent study of the development of 
the English nation, itsconditions, insti- 
tution, and progress. By its reference 
lists and research questions it opens up 
a rational and intelligent view of Eng- 
lish history which we do not remember 
to have seen equaled by another his- 
tory. Mr Larned’s great work, History 
for ready reference and topical reading, 
gave expectations of the excellence of 
this work, and there is no disappoint- 
ment init. It is well indexed, and has 
copious bibliographical notes. 

Tue Library association of England 


has issued a Year book for 1900 that is 
by far the most valuable and compre- 


hensive pamphlet of the kind yet pub- 
lished. Full information is given re- 
garding membership and officers, the 
charter and by-laws, lists of libraries, 
the laws governing establishment and 
rates of taxation, places where meet- 
ings have been held, and papers read at 
the different meetings. The scope and 
aim of the library school, and examina- 
tions held by the association, areclearly 
set forth. In these last the scholarly 
side of library work is considerably 
more emphasized than is the case in 
American classes. Many other inter- 
esting and valuable facts about the 
association are given, and the editor, 
Frank Pacy, Esq., Honorable secretary 
of the Library association, deserves the 
cordial thanks not only of the English 
librarians, but of the members of the 
craft everywhere, for presenting this 
careful and interesting compilation of 
library information. 


THE A.L.A. handbook of American 
libraries is nearing completion under 
the direction of Frederick J. Teggart, 
chairman of the committee. Judging 
by the specimen pages distributed at 
Montreal the handbook will contain 
very much valuable library data, au- 
thentic and up-to-date, that is not ob- 
tainable anywhere else in so convenient 
a form, and very much that has not 
heretofore been printed. 

The information is to be tabulated by 
states. A statistical table is first given, 
showing place and name of the libraries, 
date of report, number of volumes, etc.; 
then an outline of general library legis- 
lation is given, and a reference list of 
the sources of information. This is 
followed by an alphabetical list of the 
towns in the state having libraries, un- 
der each of which is given a very brief 
account of the library and description 
of its conditions; a list of its librarians 
from the first, and of all its library pub- 
lications. The information is concise, 
and though brief, is clear and to the 
point. 

The work of editing has been Mr 
Teggart’s, and this insures it to be ac- 
curate, and skillfully done. 




















Editorial 


It is to be hoped that the Publishing 
board will push the matter through to 
as speedy a conclusion as is compatible 
with the end in view, in order that the 
information may soon be available. 


THE Library section of the N. E. A. 
held two very enjoyable sessions at 
the meeting in Charleston in July, and 
much interest was manifested by those 
attending the sessions in what was said 
and done at these meetings. 

There is, however, one serious draw- 
back to the work that might be done 
by this library section, and that is the 
changing audiences that attend. Few 
of those who ever attended the section 
in any previous year were present this 
year, and the audiences that were pres- 
ent at the two meetings held this year 
were different ones. It is impossible un- 
der such circumstances to understand- 
ingly carry forward the plans and pur- 
poses of the section. This was plainly 
shown in the discussions of the different 
papers presented. The chief purpose 
of the section is to lead the teachers to 
see the place and purpose of the library 
in the educational work of the schools. 
In admitting a library section, the Na- 
tional council recognized that the li- 
brary does occupy a place, and an im- 
portant one, in the work of the public 
schools, and provided a place where the 
teachers might come together and study 
the work of the library as it is related 
to the work of the public schools and 
higher institutions of learning. 

The idea seems to prevail among 
most teachers that the Library section 
is for librarians, and if they are called 
to attend the meetings it is only as lis- 
teners and lookers on when they have 
nothing else to do. If the Library sec- 
tion accomplishes any lasting good, 
teachers must be brought to understand 
its aims and purposes, and to attend 
successive meetings so that permanence 
and continuous effect may be given 
to its efforts. 


THE John Crerar library of Chicago 
has issued its first printed bulletin of 
books. It contains the books in the 
reading room of the library, and in- 
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cludes about 3000v., to which there is 
absolutely free access. 

It is compiled from the printed en- 
tries which were prepared for the cata- 
log cards, and so, much fuller entries 
are given than is usual in bulletins, and 
by the use of blackface type for the 
main entries a clear and distinct para- 
“graph is given each volume. 

This bulletin will be a great help in 
the selection of reference books for 
new libraries, particularly in the lines 
of science. 


Library School Statistics Revised. 
We present herewith a revised table 
of library! school statistics. The revi- 
sion includes the Pratt institute library 
school statistics of the work of the sec- 
ond year classes, and an explanatory 
note in regard to the salaries of gradu- 
ates of that school. 





NAME OF SCHOOL. 


| Albany. 
| Illinois. 


1892. | 1893. | 


OBCHEd!: 6605/0. 08a20\| T8871 
THSULUOCTONS 0.5 5:5 0.5%. II 
College graduates. | 
Public librarians . . | 
Subscription ‘ 
State 
College i 
Pupils Ist year 
Pupils 2d year......| 
| H.S. | HLS. | | H.S. 
| &2yr./ed’n &| &2yr.j/ed’n& 
| col. jexam.| col. | exam. 


Hours in school year.| 1520 1400| 2000} 1500 


Ny 


| ooo0000n 


CONK ORM 


mw 


Admission 








Cataloging ...... | 540! 560! 47] 230 
Classification....| 93) — 24! 105 
Book making....| 80) — 4 12 
All other topics..| 807! 840 —j| 1962 
Graduates to date...) 298} 81; 68} 170 
Employed in libraries} 139 50; 56| 132 
PiDranans, «....5... +. 47] 6} 20] 30 
Catalogers ..........| 62| 44 25 33 
Library assistants....| 29) — 11 57 
Average salary of li-| 
brarians.........../SII21} —] $900/T$808 
Average salary of eat-| 
UONNEES o iciale 50:sieiss « | 1030} —| 720\t 667 
Average salary of as-| | 
SISTA oo sescbs.cies 00) go2 | i 720\t 666 
Cost per year........ | 375| $370] 324] 382 
Materials...-...| | 30| 20] 25) 2 
WANONMG 60.0.0 | 80] 80] 34) = 9S 
WIGKBE Sd sis) 84ae0 } 25} 20| 25| 30 
PVR soci cs 3 250) 250) 240| 252 
| | 





*Including lecturers giving courses. ; 
+For 1898; full replies for this year not yet obtainable. 
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Library Section of the N. E. A. 


The Library section of the N.E. A. 
held two sessions at the recent meeting 
at Charleston, S.C. The first meeting 
was held Wednesday afternoon, July 11, 
and was well attended. 

An address of welcome to the section 
was extended by Rev. Dr Vedder, pas- 
tor of the Huguenot church. It was 
expressive of the generous Southern 
hospitality and was framed in language 
poetical and beautiful. Sherman Will- 
iams, president of the Library section, 
responded, and expressed the hope that 
the meeting might be the beginning of 
lasting friendships personally and pro- 
fessionally. 

A paper on How to direct children’s 
reading was presented by Miss Schrie- 
ber of Madison, Wis., and was listened 
to with the closest attention. 

Miss Schrieber said in part: It is not 
enough that the children read the books; 
they must be taught how to use them 
and how to read them: poetry for its 
music, beauty, inspiration and passion; 
fiction for its lessons in life and charac- 
ter; essays and books read in relation 
to school work, for information and 
thought. The teacher must arouse the 
children’s sympathies, help them to ad- 
mire and love the noblest, encourage 
them to doand tobe. Teachers should 
find out why the children like books 
They should read the children’s books 
themselves to find out what will interest 
them, and to find out what things are in 
certain lines of books that appeal to the 
children, and why this appeal is made. 
No teacher is capable of directing chil- 


dren’s reading who does not herself read. 


the children’s books 

The librarian, as well as the teacher, 
ought to be an omnivorous reader, and 
ought to have an almost instinctive 
power of finding things. It is her bus- 
iness to know where things are, and 
she may often guide and advise both 
teacher and pupil. 

H. L. Elmendorf, of Buffalo public 
library, in discussing this paper said: 
Children should be led to read other 
books than just those he naturally likes 


or he will become onesided; he should 
be directed to find those various ele- 
ments in the whole field of literature. 
I do not favor having children write 
reports of what they read. I consider 
them valueless as indications of what 
the child really thinks. I believe he 
will write what he thinks the teacher 
wants him to write. 

Mr Williams said: It seems to me 
that the work of the school fails when it 
teaches children to read, but not what 
toread. One third would be better off 
if they could not read at all. There is 
fully as much harm done by promiscu- 
ous, ill-advised reading, as comes from 
a lack of knowledge of how to read. 

A general discussion followed by Mr 
Beer of New Orleans, Miss Fitz Simonds 
of Charleston, Mr Bakeless of Carlisle, 
Pa., and Miss Ahern of Chicago. 

The session on Friday afternoon 
opened with an eloquent address by 
Wm. M. Slaton, president of the Geor- 
gia State teachers’ association, who, 
on behalf of the ladies interested in the 
Traveling library association of the Sea- 
board Air Line R. R., present a beauti- 
ful silk flag to the Library section of 
the N. E. A. 

Mr Williams in receiving the flag said 
it should stand as a reminder that the 
section owes a large degree of effort in 
behalf of the rural districts. He then 
said: 

One of the most effective, helps for 
the small schools was the report pre- 
sented by the codperative committee 
from this section last year. I have 
written to state school officers of every 
state in the Union, although but few 
have responded. Eight states have 
made arrangements to reprint this re- 
port as part of their state documents 
relating to schools. I shall continue 
my efforts, and it is the duty of every- 
one present to secure republication 
wherever it can be done. 

H. L. Elmendorf of Buffalo then 
read his paper, The greater school; The 
school plus the library is greater than 
either, in which he proved the point by 
giving a very full account of the work 
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that the Buffalo library is doing in the 
educational work of that city. 

Mr Halleck of Louisville said: Pupils 
who go out from the public schools and 
do not know what to do with their time 
are a personal disgrace to theirteachers. 
A reading, thinking pupil will not feel 
bored no matter what his surroundings 
may be. 

The value of codperation between li- 
braries and schools was discussed by 
Mr Metcalf of Boston, Mr Slaton of 
Atlanta, Miss Fitz Simonds of Charles- 
ton, and Miss Ahern of Chicago. 

The next paper was by Mrs E. B. 
Heard, superintendent of the traveling 
library system in Georgia, and library 
commissioner of that state. Her sub- 
ject was, Free traveling libraries an aid 
to education and a factor in national 
life. She showed the power of books 
in working out the progress of individ- 
uals and countries; gave a graphic de- 
scription of the Southland before, dur- 
ing, and since the war that profoundly 
touched her audience; she spoke of the 
conditions in the rural districts, and 
the helplessness of those in authority 
to better things at present, and then ex- 
plained what the improvement societies 
were doing, and: particularly the great 
good that is being done by the travel- 
ing libraries under her care. 

Pres. Williams said: It is the prov- 
ince of the state to provide aid for the 
proper advancement of its people. If 
a state is justified in teaching its peo- 
ple how to read, it is justified in pro- 
viding reading material for these same 
people. Where they cannot provide 
themselves with good literature it must 


. give them free access to it, as the 


means of self- preservation. 

H. L. Elmendorf said: If this move- 
ment deserves commendation for no 
other reason, the fact that it gives food 
tor thought to the women of the rural 
districts would be a strong argument in 
its favor. One of the greatest sources 
of the number of people confined in our 
insane asylums is the monotonous life 
of the women in the rural districts. It 
is very fitting, therefore, that women 
should be the foremost workers in this 
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movement, which is doing so much for 
womankind today. 

In Buffalo the library considers it part 
of its duty to supply those persons who 
cannot come to the library—hospitals, 
jails, engine houses, fire departments, 
street-car barns, and other places where 
people are assembled, with small trav- 
eling libraries, which are doing a splen- 
did work for the people of the state. 

Pres. Glenn of Georgia: The state 
should provide facilities by which the 
child can use what he learns in the 
school. It is a hard problem in our 
southern states to provide the schools 
which we have with the money to make 
our teaching effective, and it is out of 
the question for the state to provide 
traveling libraries, so we must depend 
on the railroad agencies, or any organi- 
zation that will come to our relief. 

Miss Harrison of Atlanta, Mr Met- 
calf of Boston, and Mrs Coleman of 
South Carolina, also joined in the dis- 
cussion. Mr Elmendorf moved a vote 
of thanks to Pres. Williams for his un- 
tiring efforts for the success of the 
meeting, which was carried. 

The committee on nominations re- 
ported the following names, which were 
unanimously adopted, after which the 
meeting adjourned: President, R. C. 
Metcalf, Boston; vice-president, Dr J. 
C. Raymond, president of state univer- 
sity, West Virginia; secretary, Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor PusLic LIBRARIES. 

The members and visitors of the Li- 
brary section, in common with the other 
sections, were the recipients of many 
courtesies at the hands of the hospita- 
ble people of Charleston. Particular 
kindness was shown by Mrs Alice 
Palmer, chairman of the Jocal commit- 
tee, who gave largely of her time and 
personal effort toward making the 
meeting a success and the stay of the 
visitors’ pleasant. Miss Fitz Simonds, 
of the Charleston public library, was 
most kind-in receiving the visitors and 
in showing them her library, in which 
is gathered a number of rare books, 
early prints and valuable manuscripts, 
in addition to a good selection of li- 
brary books well arranged. 
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Library Meetings 


California—The regular meeting of the 
Library association of California was 
held Friday evening, August 10, at the 
Public library, San Francisco. 

Owing to the illness of Pres. H.C. 
Nash, Miss Wade presided. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the last session 
was. by order dispensed with. The 
meeting was devoted to papers on the 
catalog. The first paper, by F. J. Teg- 
gart, of the Mechanics’ institute, San 
Francisco, was entitled, Making the cat- 
alog. Mr Teggart reviewed the sub- 
ject thoroughly, making comparisons 
between bibliographic work and cata- 
log work, and commented at length up- 
onthe completeness of modern catalogs, 
and advocated brief details for small 
popular libraries, and very full entries 
for large ijibraries and special collec- 
tions. 

Considerable discussion was indulged 
in by the members present as to the 
best form of catalag advisable, some 
favoring the dictionary catalog, others 
favoring the subject catalog. 

The next paper was by Charles A. 
Murdock, entitled, Printing the cata- 
log. Mr Murdock gavea brief descrip- 
tion of the printer's work on the book 
and catalog, from the time of the receipt 
of the copy to. the placing of the fin- 
ished sheets in the hands of the binder. 
He made comparisons between the 
work formerly done by the old stvle 
type and that of the new standard size, 
and made particular mention of the 
great amount of work that could be ac- 
complished by the use of the linotype 
machine, illustrating the same by ex- 
plaining and exhibiting the different 
portions of the machine. 


The concluding paper of the evening 
was, The use of the catalog, by Mr 
Clark, librarian of Public library, San 
Francisco. Mr Clark’s paper treated of 
the catalog fully from the standpoint of 
a librarian and from that of a library 
patron, and was an acceptable review 
of the good and bad points on both sides 
of the author dictionary and subject 
catalog, in printed form, in Rudolph 
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indexer, and in the standard library 
card system. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That our absent president may 
not be left in doubt as to his being missed by 
his fellow-members, it is hereby 

Resolved, That we express our great regret 
at his enforced absence, and beg him to accept 
our sincere good wishes, and the earnest hope 
that he may soon be restored to complete 
health and be able to shepherd his lonely flock, 
which both needs him and wants him. 

J. H. Woop, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts— The Western Massa- 
chusetts Library club held its second 
annual meeting at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., on June 29, 1900. 

The club has held three meetings 
during the year and has added 26 new 
names to its list of members. ‘It has 
now a membership of 70, and about half 
this number have never before belonged 
to any library organization. It is the 
hope of the club that the coming year 
will add many more such to its mem- 
bership. One of the definite aims of 
the club is to interest those who have 
not yet become interested. 

After the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were given, and a nominating 
committee appointed, the club was en- 
tertained by reports from the Montreal 
conference. Miss Medlicott of the 
Springfield library gave a most inter- 
esting general outline of the conference 
proper, while Mr Stockwell, of West- 
field, spoke in detail of the separate 
sessions, telling of some of the inter- 
esting discussions and important deci- 
sions. Mr Stockwell was followed by 
Mr Stone of Springfield, who gave a 
very humorous and highly interesting 
paper on the social side of the confer- 
ence 

A most excellent lunch was served 
by the local Woman’s Relief Corps, 
after which the club visited the library. 

The afternoon session opened with 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee. Miss Shepard, the chairman, pre- 
sented the following list of officers, who 
were unanimously elected: 

President, W. I. Fletcher, librarian 
Amherst college, Amherst; first vice- 
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president, Lucy C. Richmond, librarian 
Public library, Adams; second vice- 
president, George Stockwell, librarian 
Westfield atheneum, Westfield; secre- 
tary, Ida F. Farrar, City library, Spring- 
field; treasurer, Mrs W. A. Hawks, 
librarian Meekins memorial library, 
Williamsburg. 

It was voted that the secretary be 
instructed to confer with the secretary 
of the Massachusetts Library club with 
a view to getting out a codperative 
handbook which should contain lists of 
the members, meetings, and constitu- 
tions of the three library clubs of the 
state. 

It was suggested by Mr Stockwell 
that if the executive committees of the 
three clubs of this state could have a 
joint meeting, and plan out the pro- 
grams for the year, it would prevent 
conflict of dates and subjects, and 
make it possible for members to attend 
more meetings with greater profit. 

F. W. Faxon, of the State club, gavea 
delightfully spicy and graphic descrip- 
tion of the Post-conference trip down 
the St Lawrence and up the Saguenay. 
His witty allusions called forth repeated 
laughter, and the account was thor- 
oughly enjoyed from beginning to end 
both by those who had taken the trip 
and by those who had not. 

The discussion of the day on, What 
should be the age limit for registration? 
was opened by W.I. Fletcher of Am- 
herst college library. He read froma 
paper written by him 25 years ago, and 
published by the government in Pub- 
lic libraries in the United States of 
America, 1876. It was a great surprise 
to hear him read from this paper such 
opinions as the following: Only a few 
of the most recently established libra- 
ries have adopted what seems to be 
the right solution of this question, by 
making no restriction whatever as to 
age. This course recommends itself as 
the wisest and the most consistent with 
the idea of the public library on many 
grounds. In the first place, age is no 
criterion of mental condition and ca- 
pacity. So varying is the date of the 
awakening of intellectual life, and the 
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rapidity of its progress, that height of 
stature might almost as well be taken 
for its measure as length of years. In 
every community there are some young 
minds of peculiar gifts and precocious 
development, as fit to cope with the 
masterpieces of literature at IO years 
of age as the average person at 20, and 
more appreciative of them From this 
class come the minds which rule the 
world of mind, and confer the greatest 
benefits on the race. How can the 
public library do more for the intellec- 
tual culture of the wholecommunity than 
by setting forward in their careers those 
who will be the teachers and leaders 
of their generation? . . . But there 
is a much larger class of young persons 
who ought not to be excluded from the 
library, not because they have decided 
intellectual cravings and are mentally 
mature, but because they have capaci- 
ties for the cultivation of good tastes, 
and because the cultivation of such 
tastes cannot be begun tooearly.... 
Who will presume to set the age at 
which a child may first be stirred with 
the beginnings of a healthy intellectual 
appetite on getting a taste of the strong 
meat of good literature? 

Miss Shepard gave a most entertain- 
ing account of the abolishing of the age 
limit and its results in the Springfield 
City library, and then read a paper pre- 
pared by Mrs E. N. Lane, who has 
charge of the children’s department in 
the same library. She said that the 
greater part of the work in this depart- 
ment is with children who would be de- 
barred from it by an age limit of 12 or 
14 years. That in buying new books 
they try to secure those that are spe- 
cially useful along the lines of school 
work. 

The discussion was free and animated, 
by far the larger number of the speak- 
ers advocating no age limit. 

After a vote of thanks to the librarian 
and trustees of the Arms library for 
their entertainment, one of the pleas- 
antest meetings of the club was ad- 


journed. F. MABEL WINCHELL, 
Sec’y. 
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Wisconsin State Library Associa- 
tion 

The tenth annual conference of the 
State library association was held in 
Madison, Friday, August 31, at the close 
of the Summer schooland Library insti- 
tute, which were carried on under the 
auspices of the State library commission. 
The occasion was made a source of re- 
union for students who had formerly 
been connected with the library school. 

The Library institute was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, during which 
time Miss Marvin give a series of lec- 
tures on various library topics inter- 
esting toallalike. The lecture on Wed- 
nesday morning was on Public docu- 
ments, how to classify and catalog them, 
and on sources of informationregarding 
their treatment. 

On Wednesday afternoon a practical 
lesson in bulletin making was given, 
during which a number of picture bul- 
letins were arranged and the importance 
of the matter clearly set forth by Miss 
Marvin. 

On Thursday morning a talk was 
given on printed finding lists and bul- 
letins and catalogs. Miss Marvin dwelt 
at length on the advantages of the vari- 
ous kinds. 

The lesson on Thursday afternoon 
was on children’s rooms. This was one 
of the most interesting talks of the ses- 
sion. Miss Marvin saia in part: 

Children’s rooms 

Having a children’s department de- 
pends altogether on the room available. 
There is every reason for having it and 
none against it. Even though-the quar- 
ters be small, it relieves the strain on 
the general library to separate the chil- 
dren’s quarters and books from the 
others. Librarians should be careful 
about asking money for a children’s 
room from the children, as it may prej- 
udice the department in the minds of 
the parents. If only a corner of one 
room can be allotted to the children, 
use screens to separate it from the rest. 
These screens may be used for hanging 
bulletins. Do not take a stuffy little 
corner of the building or a little out-of 
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the-way room; use such quarters for 
something else and give the children 
plenty of room and light, if possible. 
Do not lay down rules of silence, as it 
is impossible to keep them unbroken. 
Keep the room neat and tidy, and put 
rubber tips on legs and backs of chairs. 
The shelving should not be more than 
six feet high, and if it is higher do not 
use top shelves for store room, but 
screen them with cloth and use for a 
bulletin board. Books set out for in- 
spection for the children should corre- 
spond to the bulletins. 

Pictures for the children’s room may 
be donations, but do not ask promis- 
cuously for pictures for the library, or 
the result may be unwelcome and em- 
barrassing. Get a few good pictures, 
have removable backs in the frames, and 
change the pictures as often as neces- 
sary. 

Keep the notices in one place, so 
that the public may be accustomed to 
looking there for them. 

Do not keep the children’s room open 
at night; there is no necessity for this. 
The most satisfactory hours are trom 
3.30 to 7 p. m. 

Do not try to discipline the visitors 
to children’s room, but set them an ex- 
ample of being quiet and dignified. 
Janesville, Wis., has an admirable plan 
of having pleasant women from the 
town act as hostesses on certain days 
of the week. Do not have the teacher 
take up this work, the children see 
enough of both teacher and librarian in 
business lines. If children do not seem 
to learn to be careful of the library and 
its privileges, withhold card for a time. 
Keep the books of the children’s room 
clean and orderly. They should con- 
stantly teach a lesson of care and clean- 
liness to the children; this they cannot 
do if they are dilapidated and dirty. 
The librarian should respect the books 
herself, handling them carefully as a les- 
son to the children. Boys are usually 
pleased to help keep the room in order; 
girls are usually pleased to help paste 
labels, make picture bulletins, etc. Care 
should be given tothe selection of books. 
Have many copies of a few good books 
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in the children’s room rather than many 
books that are pretty good. Put insome 
books from the general library, so that 
the children may be led to read up to 
their later privileges. If it is possible, 
put notes on the books in the back as 
a guide to the best and as to what it is. 

Exhibits of new books for parents 
and teachers should be held for three 
or four days, so that they may become 
interested in what the children are read- 
ing, and at the same time depend on the 
library valuation of books. 

The reference books of the children’s 
department should be held in the li- 
brary, and never allowed to be taken 
out; such books as Champlain’s encyclo- 
pedias, geographical readers, etc , are a 
source of information to fall back on 
when all the other books are out. Get 
the indexes to the periodicals and have 
all the lists which are helpful in this 
work. Many of these may be had for 
nothing by applying to the libraries is- 
suing them. 

The children’s librarian should be 
pleasant, cheerful, and of good personal 
appearance. In marking the children’s 
books, using a different shaped label 
from theoneused in the general library, 
expedites their selection. Do not make 
a clear distinction between fiction and 
non-fiction books. Use the more famil- 
iar terms for subjects, rather than the 
regular headings in the catalogs An- 
alyze the books fully for the material 
that will be likely to be used in schools, 
using common headings always for 
school topics. Notations on the catalog 
cards will make material more valuable. 

Records of thechildren’s room should 
be kept separate, and the double entry 
charging system has proved the most 
satisfactory for children’s work. Care 
should be taken to compile carefully the 
statistics of the children’s room. Chil- 
dren’s fines should not be remitted, but 
the delinquents should be allowed to do 
some little thing about the library, even 
if it is not important, in case it is impos- 
sible for them to pay the fine, so that 
they may learn the lesson of meeting 
obligations. Do not cover the books 
in the children’s room, but keep them 
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boundin bright colorsand in good order. 
The number of books which children 
take out should be limited, not more 
than one story book a week. Miscel- 
laneous reading may be taken as fully 
as wanted. Do not make general lists; 
special lists are sometimes valuable, but 
open access is much better. Do not 
force the reading of the children by of- 
fering prizes. Asarule children read 
too much rather than too little. How 
and what, rather than how much. 

At the close of Miss Marvin’s talk a 
pleasant half hour was spent in looking 
at the various bulletins and exhibits of 
the Summer school. 

The subject for the talk for the after- 
noon was, Work for the schools. Miss 
Marvin said in part: 


Library and school 


The librarian should get the outline 
of the different work in the different 
grades of the schools and use these 
in cataloging, classifying, and getting 
books into circulation, conferring often 
with the teachers about the work they 
are doing and the books in the li- 
brary. The librarian should make it 
her business to get the sympathy of 
the teacher in the work she is trying to 
do. Where it is possible, have classes 
come to the library and use the material 
in class work. The books of the library. 
should be studied with a view to finding 
out what to choose for the schools. 
Children should be taught to place foot- 
notes on their essays and other work 
prepared for the school, showing what 
books have been consulted in the li- 
brary. This will give them student 
habits 

Miss Marvin read a very interesting 
report of the work Evva L. Moore, li- 
brarian of the Scoville institute, Oak 
Park, Ill., is doing with the public 
schools, giving a list of the books dis- 
cussed with the children and subjects 
of the different talks in the different 
grades. 

Miss Marvin advises checking Sar- 
gent’s lists and other reference books, 
and sending them to the schools so that 
the teachers may see what is in the li- 
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brary bearing on the work they have in 
hand. 

At the close of her talk Miss Marvin 
called attention to the various lists of 
books which would be helpful to the li- 
brarian in her library work. She called 
special attention to the pamphlet on 
cataloging by Miss Esther Crawford, 
recommending that everyone doing cat- 
alog work should provide themselves 
with a copy of it. The New York state 
library bulletin, the John Crerar list of 
reference books, and various public li- 
brary bulletins, were recommended. 

Bookbinding and mending was the 
next topic. After a short talk by Miss 
Marvin, in which she emphasized the 
necessity of keeping the books in good 
condition, and said that a bcok should 
not be mended if it ought to go to the 
binder tor a new cover altogether, the 
work was taken up by Miss Gattiker of 
the Madison public library, who gave 
an object lesson in mending and simple 
binding of books 

At the close of Miss Gattiker’s talk, 
Sec. Thwaites, of the Historical society, 
took the librarians on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the new Historical library build- 
ing, which was a source of great enjoy- 
ment to the entire party. 


Friday morning 


The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs C.S. Morris of Berlin, on 
Friday morning. She greeted the audi- 
ence graciously and took up the future 
of the Library association, advising 
more attention to active work rather 
than resting contented with merely 
fanning the fire of sympathy, illustra- 
ting with Shakespeare's words: Things 
in motion sooner catch the eye than 
what not stirs. She advocated a close 
alliance with club women, and advised 
attempting tointerest them in children’s 
reading, and inducing them to set apart 
an occasional afternoon for the discus- 
sion of children’s libraries, saying that 
club women who have taken such course 
have subsequently said that they have 
found such discussion to be the most 
profitable of the entire year’s curricu- 
lum. The address closed with words 
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expressive of appreciation of the serv- 
ices of other officers. 

At the close of the address Miss Oak- 
ley read the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer, which were adopted. She 
then read a letter from C. H. Lee, of 
Racine, from which the following is an 
extract: 

The men and the library 

Libraries should seek the best method 
of bringing to the notice of business 
men and working men, the facilities of 
the local library for giving information 
upon questions of general interest—sci- 
entific, political, and municipal —such 
as the classes above mentioned are al- 
ways interestedin. I have noticed that 
club women, teachers, and high school 
pupils get the best use of the library 
and know best how to use it. Can we 
bring nearer to the working men (not 
mechanics only) a better knowledge of 
how to use what is often within their 
reach? If we can it will be a twofold 
blessing. Besides its intellectual and 
moral value, it will dispose the masses 
of the people to the proper support of 
their libraries by adequate municipal 
taxation. 

The first paper of the meeting was on 
Library bulletins and holiday observ- 
ances: Dothey pay? by Ella A. Ham- 
ilton, librarian of Whitewater. Miss 
Hamilton told of the various uses which 
she had made of bulletins to make a 
long narrow room attractive, and of the 
various window and other decorations 
which she had used to create an inter- 
est in the library, and felt that the suc- 
cess which crowned her efforts was 
worth while working for. 

The next was a talk by Miss Brown, 
librarian of Eau Claire, on The child 
and the library She referred to the 
spirit of club life among boys, and 
urged that the library seize this spirit 
and win the boys to feel the library can 
be the center of their plans. This must 
be preceded by the confidence of the 
boys, which a true librarian will make 
great effort to win. Do not, in trying 
to make the library attractive, make its 
necessary rules too lax. Boys usually 
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should not be allowed to loiter on the 
premises aimlessly, nor should attract- 
_ive little things be placed in their way 
for fear of encouraging pilfering. Ina 
small town library there is no excuse 
for giving out books after6 p.m. The 
librarian must not give out books solely 
to please, but should have in mind a 
book that will do the reader some good. 
She should try to know both the chil- 
dren and the books as thoroughly as 
possible. The library should not be 
used as a place of meeting for the girls 
and boys, though they should be made 
to feel under all other circumstances 
they are welcome. 

Quite a discussion followed Miss 
Brown’s address by Miss Stearns, Miss 
Dousman, Mr Hutchins, and others. 

Miss McDonald of the Library com- 
mission gave an account of the work of 
the commission in making an exchange 
of books and documents for the various 
small librariesin Wisconsin. A printed 
leaflet was distributed, giving a list of 
important indexes, and the most impor- 
tant magazines which are recommended 
for the small library. 

Miss Stearns gave a very interesting 
account of the library interests, as they 
received attention at the meeting of the 
General federation of women’s clubs, 
which met in Milwaukee in June. 

The president then called on Miss 
Ahern of Pusiic LIBRARIES to address 
the meeting, speaking kind words of 
commendation of her work. Miss Ahern 
responded by saying that it was at a 
Wisconsin library meeting that PuBLic 
LIBRARIES was first announced to the 
world, and that it was received most 
cordially then, and ever since Wiscon- 
sin librarians have been its firm support- 
ers, for which she was deeply grateful. 
The message she had to bring to the 
librarians just starting out was to ex- 
pect, honestly expect, large things in 
help, resource, sympathy, and treat- 
ment from the communities into which 
they were going; from the trustees who 
were on the board, and especially from 
the young people whom they would 
serve. To make an effort so strong 
that it should succeed; to think well 
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and highly of all with whom they came 
in contact, and rarely indeed would 
they be disappointed; to get in love 
with their work and with all its leadings 
as soon as possible, and above all to 
mean all their good words and deeds. 
An outward semblance of a feeling that 
is not in the heart will not deceive for 
any long time, and will redound to the 
hurt of its possessor, at last. 

The meeting then adjourned until ae 
afternoon. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion Henry J. Carr, president of the A. 
L. A., was introduced to the audience, 
and gave a short talk on the A. L.A. 
and its work, urging all to be present 
at its next meeting, which will be held 
somewhere not far from Madison. 

Mr Carr was followed by R. G. 
Thwaites, who read a paper full of in- 
terest and information on Canadian 
history as a source of material for fic- 
tion. He reviewed the several instances 
where the material has been used, and 
maintained that, as yet, the field is 
largely untouched. 

Dr J. F. A Pyre, of the University of 
Wisconsin, gave most delightful read- 
ings from the writings of Stevenson and 
Kipling, with running comments on the 
many fine sentiments expressed in the 
beautiful lines of these two universal 
favorites. The assembly then adjourned 
to meet at the camp-fire supper. 


The camp fire 


The balmy evening, with a glorious 
sunset on the waters, was much enjoyed 
in the boat-ride across the lake to the 
beautiful woods, where, in little groups 
on the grass, the company held pleas- 
ant converse till the cal] to supper was 
sounded. Thena merry circle did full 
justice to the many good things which 
were hospitably served by the librarians 
of Madison, assisted and supported by 
Mr and Mrs Thwaites. 

At the close of the feast the officers 
selected for the next year were an- 
nounced as follows: President, Dr H. 
H. Hurd, Chippewa Falls; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs J. S. Anderson, Manitowoc; 
secretary, Bertha M. Brown, Eau Claire; 
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treasurer, Tryphena G. Mitchell, Ash- 
land. 

When the shades of evening had 
fallen, the match was applied to the 
huge pile of dry wood, which soon 
blazed into the brightest of bonfires. 
Seated in the light of its flame a merry 
two hours of stories, songs, jests, and 
reminiscences followed. At the close 
a vote of thanks to the hosts of the 
week, the day, and the evening was pro- 
posed by Miss Ahern, and unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote of the com- 
pany. On motion of Mr Hutchins 
Pres Carr was elected an honorary 
member of the Wisconsin library asso- 
ciation. On motion of Miss Stearns 
all present from outside the state were 
elected associate members. With a 
parting song the party then took the 
boat, and after three cheers and a tiger 
for Mr and Mrs Thwaites, enjoyed a 
sail around the lake and dispersed in 
their various directions. 

The Fox River library association 
will hold a meeting at Green Bay, Wis., 
October 10. 


Massachusetts—There will be two li-. 


brary meetings held on October 4 and 
5—the Massachusetts library club at 
North Adams, and the Western Massa- 
chusetts library club at Adams. 


New York - The annual meeting of the 
New York State libra:y association was 
held at the Lake Placid club in the Ad- 
irondacks, September 26-28. The trus- 
tees of the Lake Placid club gave all 
the facilities of the place free to the 
regular members of the club during the 
week, while the visitors were entertained 
at very low rates. 


Ohio—The sixth annual meeting of 
the Ohio library association will be 
held at Zanesville, October 3-5. The 
local committee is making arrange- 
ments to insure a very pleasant visit to 
that part of the state. 


Long Island Library Club 


President, A. E. Bostwick, Brooklyn Public 
library; vice president, Mary W. Plummer, 
Pratt institute free library; secretary, Susan 
A. Hutchinson, Department libraries, Brooklyn 
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Institute of arts and sciences; treasurer, Ma- 
bel Farr, Adelphi college. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, May 
15, 1¢00, a meeting of the librarians of 
the borough of Brooklyn was held at 
80 St James place, the home of Mary 
W. Plummer, librarian of the Pratt in- 
stitute free library, for the purpose of 
considering the organization of a local 
library club. Miss Plummer was ap- 
pointed temporary chairman. The proj- 
ect was informally and freely discussed 
by all present, and the sentiment being 
unanimously in favor of such a club, 
a committee on constitution was ap- 
pointed and the meeting adjourned un- 
til 3.30 p.m., Wednesday, May 23. 

On that date, at the Pratt institute 
free library,a second meeting was held, 
at which a constitution was adopted and 
the officers named above were elected. 
Meetings of the club will be held on 
the first Thursday of each October, De- 
cember, February, April, and May, at 
such time and place as the executive 
committee may appoint. The object of 
the club is to promote codperation 
among the libraries represented in the 
club and to enlarge and perfect the li- 
brary facilities of the borough of Brook- 
lyn and of the surrounding towns and 





villages. Susan A. HutcuHInson, 
al Sec’y. 
A Children’s Round Table in the 


A. L. A.. 


One of the interesting things which 
occurred at the Montreal meeting was 
the formation of a round table made up 
of librarians actually in charge of chil- 
dren’s work. Others partially engaged 
in children’s work, or those specially in- 
terested, will be admitted as honorary 
members. No official recognition by 
the A. L. A. was asked for, nor will the 
round table be noted on the programs. 
There will be annual meetings at the 
A.L.A season, and it is the desire to 
make them entirely informal and to dis- 
cuss subjects of special interest to those 
concerned. Annie Carroll Moore, of 
Pratt institute, was chosen to act as 
president, and Mary E. Dousman, of 
Milwaukee public library, for secretary. 
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College Section 


Harvard—W.C. Lane, librarian of Har- 
vard university, in a recent address on 
Suggestions on the use of the college 
library, said in part: 

A library is at best a complicated 
piece of machinery, success in using 
which depends largely on the ingenuity 
of the student. To assist him, however, 
there are three helps—classification of 
books on the shelves, a record or cata- 
log, and bibliographical works and as- 
sistance. 

The fundamental idea in the classifi- 
cation of books in the stack of the Har- 
vard library is to place all the resources 
which are needed at one time by the 
student in the same place. Of course 
all the works on a subject cannot be 
brought together, but much can be 
done by collecting correlated matter. 
In this particular the classification is 
wholly different in Gore hall from that 
of other libraries which divide the whole 
collection into fields—as history, phil- 
osophy, etc. The authors are grouped 
by centuries and then alphabetically. 
Elsewhere they are scattered. The 
treatment of biography is also much 
better in the Harvard library than else- 
where, as the statesmen relating to the 
history of a certain country are placed 
with that history, instead of being 
grouped by themselves. 

The catalog is the second help. Some 
subjects are most easily followed up by 
turning to the shelves first, but with 
others it is better to use the catalog, 
where everything about or by an author 
may be found under his name. The sub- 
ject catalog is almost unique, the only 
other system with a similar principle 
being that used by Yale. Elsewhere a 
“dictionary catalog” is used. In the sub- 
ject catalog there are about 500 main 
subjects under which are grouped minor 
subjects in the same general field. Thus 
the general subject Languages is di- 
vided into countries, and these subdi- 
vided again into grammars, histories of 
the different tongues, dialects, etc. 

The index finally makes this system 
easy and practicable, by showing how 


the minor are grouped under the ma- 
jor heads, and by a simple numer- 
ical method of. referring to different 
drawers. 


Summer Library Schools 
Minnesota 


The Minnesota library commission 
inaugurated this year a four-weeks’ 
course in library science at the Summer 
school. of the State university. The 
course was under the direction of Mrs 
W. J Southward, formerly of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, and included: 
Selection and ordering of books, bib- 
liography, accessioning, classification, 
shelf-listing, binding, cataloging and 
charging systems, with lectures on chil- 
dren’s work and reference work 

There were 16 students in attendance, 
of whom to had already had some ex: 
perience in library work, and five held 
permanent positions. The results were 
very satisfactory, considering the short 
time allowed, and it is hoped that the 
course may be extended next year. 


Wisconsin summer schools 


The Summer library school at Madi- 
son closed its sixth year’s work Au- 
gust 28. The attendance this year was 
the largest in the history of the school, 
42 students from various localities be- 
ing present; all but 10 of these were 
from libraries in Wisconsin. The states 
as far off as Oregon, Texas, and New 
York, were represented. To make at- 
tendance possible to librarians with 
small means, seven scholarships have 
been given to the school, one by F. A. 
Hutchins, and six by that splendid li- 
brary patron, Hon J. H. Stout. 

The classes of the Library school are 
open only to librarians already engaged 
in the work and to teachers. The 
aim is- not to prepare students without 
experience to take charge of libraries, 
but to give those in charge of small li- 
braries, where the income is not suffi- 
cient to allow of greater advantages, an 
opportunity for comparison of methods 
and the exchange of ideas. It systema- 
tizes the knowledge which has been 
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gained in the library experience, and 
in many cases makes efficient workers 
by its few weeks of training. 

The school has been under the direct 
supervision of the Library commission 
of Wisconsin, and the instruction has 
been given by Miss Marvin, librarian 
of the commission. Various librarians 
of more or less prominence gave lec- 
tures on special topics during the sum- 
mer, as well as specialists in other lines. 
In many ways a splendid opportunity 
was given to the students, who were 
quick to take advantage of what was 
offered. 

The school this year was held in the 
rooms of the handsome new Historical 
library building, where every facility 
was offered for comfort and work. The 
privileges of the university lectures 
and appliances were at the use of the 
Library school. The students had the 
opportunity during the closing days to 
meet the librarians of the state who 
came to attend the Library institute 
and the meeting of the Wisconsin libra- 
rians. 


Wisconsin Historical Society Li- 
brary 


The Wisconsin historical society has 
just moved into its beautiful new home 
at Madison. This is one of the finest 
public buildings in the west. Built of 
Bedford stone, with its carved pillars, 
cornices, and its ample entrances with 
their sweep of stone steps, and set in 
ample space at the foot of University 
hill, it impresses one as soon as he sees 
it with a sense of dignity and beauty. 
The loggias on the south, east, and west 
sides have Ionic colonnades with carved 
capitals of the Erechtium style. The 
windows are capped with richly-carved 
cartouches. The south entrance has 
four elaborately-carved brackets, with 
cartouches on the piers and at the top 
of the three arches forming the en- 
trance. On the inside one recalls the 
reference to dreams of marble halls. 

In the ample basement there are the 
nsual bicycle, unpacking, and duplicate- 
storage rooms, besides steel shelving 
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for about 18,000v. of bound newspaper 
files. 

The first floor, the broad corridors of 
which are laid in Venetian mosaic, is 
devoted to many uses; at the north end 
are six seminar rooms for the use of the 
state university colleges of history and 
economics, and a room ‘for the state 
Free library commission; in the center 
are toilet and cloak rooms for both 
sexes; then, on the south end, are three 
departmental libraries, devoted to pub- 
lic documents, maps and manuscripts, 
and newspaper files—the modern pa- 
pers being kept in the basement, and 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
journals on the first floor, with a special 
connecting stairway. Inall theseminars 
and departmental libraries are all the 
usual tables and other appliances for 
study. 

On the second floor, along the east 
side, lies the crowning glory of the 
whole—the general reading room. 
Large in every way, extending up 
through the third story, lighted both 
from the roof and the great east loggia, 
with beautiful mahogany furniture, it 
is a place to make a student, or evena 
spectator, draw a quick breath of ad- 
miration. The ceiling light especially 
is peculiarly soft and restful to the eyes, 
while there is not a shadowy place in 
the room. 

The rest of the second floor is de- 
voted to the administrative depart- 
ments The suites of rooms on the 
south end for the secretary and libra- 
rian of the Historical society with their 
numerous staff of assistants, are very 
conveniently arranged, while the cata- 
loging department is most complete. 
The library staff of the university is 
well cared for in the northend. There 
is probably a larger number of catalog 
trays in this library building, official 
and public, than in any other library in 
the country. 

The third floor serves a variety of 
purposes. In the north end are six 
university seminars, devoted to German, 
Latin, Greek, French, English, and edu- 
cation; each has a special library, and 
abundant tables for the use of advanced 





























The John Crerar Library 


students; in each table are locked 
drawers in which the students keep 
their personal manuscripts and station- 
ery. Inthe center is a broad balcony 
for visitors overlooking the general read- 
ing rooms. Separated from this balcony 
by a railing is a beautiful model library, 
devoted to genealogy and fine arts. 
Upon the south end of this floor is a 
lecture room for the meetings of the 
society of the Wisconsin academy of 
sciences, and similar bodies; it was in 
this room that the recent meeting of 
the state library association was held. 
Adjoining the lecture room is the 
room devoted to the Wisconsin acad- 
emy of sciences. Near by are toilet 
rooms, a rest and luncheon room for 
the women members of the staff, and a 
study for the secretary of the Historical 
society while editing the society’s nu- 
merous publications. 

The fourth floor is devoted to the 
museum and portrait gallery of the His- 
torical society. Upon this floor also 
are toilet rooms, and an elaborately- 
equipped dark room for those who 
happen to be engaged in taking photo- 
graphs from books and pictures in the 
society's possession. 

The building has been erected by 
the state at a cost of about $575,cco 
especially for the Historical society, 
which is the trustee of the state. The 
society, however, is given statutory 
permission to invite to the building 
other state-supported libraries. Acting 
under this privilege certain rooms have 
been devoted by it to the university li- 
brary and the Wisconsin academy of 
sciences. The state free library com- 
mission has the right, under the stat- 
ute, of also occupying quarters within 
the building. The Historical society 
exercises control over every part of the 
structure, and undertakes its care and 
maintenance; the university refunds to 
the society a certain proportion of the 
expenses of maintenance. 

The view which the writer had of this 
beautiful building was most superficial, 
and not sufficient to do justice to its 
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beauty and convenience; but the im- 
pressions left of these qualities are most 
profound. 


The John Crerar Library 


The John Crerar library has occupied 
its new extension on the fifth floor of 
the Marshall Field building, Chicago. 
There it has one of the finest stack 
rooms to be found anywhere. A wide 
staircase leads down from the east end 
of the upper stack room into it. 

The room is lighted from three sides 
by windows which extend almost to the 
ceiling, giving plenty of light through 
the shelving, which has the ornamental 
open ends. In this department are the 
natural and social sciences and the 
publications of the scientific societies. 
At the outer end of each stack is a 
small table 3 by 2 feet, where careful 
students may pursue their investiga- 
tions. Convenient electric lights make 
night study possible. 

On the right of the staircase a sec- 
tion of the stack is set apart for dupli- 
cate books, of which the library has a 
considerable number. A heavy wire 
netting extends from one upright to 
the next, inclosing the aisle to which 
there is a door in the screen, separat- 
ing the duplicates from the rest of the 
books. Beyond this is a room very 
nicely and conveniently fitted up for 
the use of the charwomen of the library. 
At the left of the stairway is the book 
elevator, which is at once ornamental 
as well as exceedingly convenient. To 
the left of this is a room very prettily 
fitted up for the use of the young ladies 
inthelibrary. Adjoiningthe stack room 
is another beautiful room for the use of 
classes or meetings of any kind, which 
may be held there by invitation of the 
library. Various devices for conven- 
ience-and comfort are in all the rooms. 

These new rooms relieve very much 
the pressure in the departments above, 
not only in the stack room, but in the 
various administrative departments, 
and Librarian Andrews thinks that the 
library can live very comfortably here 
for the next five years. 
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News from the Field 
East 
By the will of Jonathan Edwards of 
North Woburn, Mass., that city will 
receive about $70,000 for a public li- 
brary. It will be a memorial to his 
wife, Eunice Weston Thompson. 


The Springfield ( Mass.) city library 
has received $70,000 by the will of 
David Ames Wells (not Mills, as has 
been reported). One-half the income 
of this sum is to be expended for pub- 
lications on economic, fiscal, or social 
subjects. 


The sixty-second annual report of the 
Hartford (Conn.) public library shows 
the circulation to have been 201,2ICv.; 
27 per cent was nonfiction; 5692v. were 
added, and 2274 new cards were issued. 
A gift of $5000 was received from Mrs 
F. B. Brown. 


Andrew Keogh, reference librarian 
of Yale university, formerly of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, and Jessie 
Van Vliet, librarian of Armour insti- 
tute, Chicago, were married at Oak 
Park, Ill., August 6. This is a bit of 
romance which had its beginning in the 
visit of the librarians to England in 
1897. 

Central Atlantic 

Mary A. Kingsbury, Pratt ’99, has 
been appointed librarian of the Hull 
high school, Brooklyn. 


Florence E. Van Vliet, Pratt '98, has 
been elected library instructor in the 
New York Teachers’ training school. 


Work has begun on the Carnegie li- 
brary of Bradford, Pa., and it is expected 
that the building will be ready for use 
early in tgo1. R.S Fletcher, of Buffalo 
public library, has been elected libra- 
rian. 


Henry C. Rew of Evanston, III., has 
begun the erection of a public library 
for Newark, N. Y., where his boyhood 
was spent. Mr Rew has given the plans 
for the new building his closest personal 
attention for several months, and the 
building and appliances will be of the 
most modern and approved models. 


Public Libraries 


The report of Mrs A. B. Barnum of 
the publiclibrary of Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
shows a circulation of 53,023v. last year, 
an increase of 10,674v. over the pre- 
vious year. There are 8179Vv. in the li- 
brary; four traveling libraries have been 
placed in factories, and three branch 
libraries have been started. A collec- 
tion of books for the blind has been 
placed on the shelves. 


E. W. Gaillard, librarian of the Web- 
ster free circulating library of Brooklyn, 
reports gratifying results in codperative 
work with the public schools of the east 
side. Exhibits of material of various 
kinds illustrative of the work of the 
various grades in science, art, history, 
travel, and literature are displayed, and 
a constantly increasing interest in the 
books in the library on these subjects 
is manifest. 


Roland P. Falkner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
chief of the division of documents in 
the Library of congress at a salary of 
$3000 per annum. 

The purpose of this division is stated 
to be the procurement of all documents 
from any state, foreign country, im- 
portant municipality, public body or 
organization that deals with economic, 
legislative, administrative, or industrial 
affairs, in order that inquiries from 
members of congress on important 
topics may be answered: 

Dr Falkner is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and has studied 
political economy and kindred subjects 
in Germany and France. He has done 
important work for the government in 
statistical matters, and is a member of 
various scientific societies and the au- 
thor of many valuable writings on sci- 
ence and political economy. 

Central 


Helen Gould has doubled her former 
gift of $500 to the Y. M.C. A. library 
of Decatur, Ill. 


Isadore Mudge, New York 1900, has 
been elected reference librarian of the 
University of Illinois. 


Georgette Haven, Illinois 1900, has 











News from 


been appointed an assistant in the Cin- 
cinnati public library. 


Mabel F. Robinson, Pratt 1900, has 
been appointed assistant cataloger in 
the Cincinnati public library. 


Mabel Marvin, Armour, ’95-’96, has 
been appointed head cataloger of the 
University of Wisconsin library. 


A new public library was opened in 
Benton: Harbor, Mich., July t5, with 
3000v. Louise Bailey is the librarian. 


Emily Turner, Pratt ’98, has been 
elected librarian at Oshkosh, Wis., Miss 
Olcott still retains connection with the 
library. 


Linda M. Clatworthy, Illinois 1900, 
has been appointed in the cataloging 
department of the Dayton (Ohio) pub- 
lic library. 


Ohio state library had a complete 
exhibit of the traveling libraries’ system 
of the state at the Ohio state fair in 
September. 


The Memorial library of Mansfield, 
Ohio, has been enlarged and a new 
reference room opened. Miss Mercer 
is the librarian. 


The public library of Kansas City 
has decided to place its substations in 
the schoolhouses of the city, instead of 
in the drug stores. 


Janet Green of Chicago is organizing 
the public library of Van Wert, Ohio, 
which will be ready to enter its new 
building in November. 


Mabel Davidson, a student last year 
in the Illinois library school, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Joliet 
(Ill.) public library. 


Duluth, Minn., has just received $25- 
000 more from Mr Carnegie for their 
new public library building, for which 
Mr Carnegie had already given $50,000. 

Mrs H. W. Woodford, for the past 
five years librarian of Warren, Ohio, 
resigned her position August 31, and is 
succeeded by Elizabeth Smith of Cleve- 
land. 


The New Harmony (Ind.) public li- 
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the Field 


brary has been furnished with a $600 
stereopticon and a large number of fine 
slides of many famous places and pic- 
tures. 


Ida D. Aikins, librarian of the Minne- 
sota State normal school at Winona, 
and Rhys D. Fairbairn of Toronto, Can- 
ada, were married at Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 9. 

The annual report of the Belleville 
(Ill.) public library shows 30,297v. on 
the shelves; home use 12,128v., library 
use 14,485v. A historical sketch of the 
library is also given. 


Alice R. Tyler, for several years head 
of the cataloging department of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, public library, has 
been elected librarian for the Iowa 
State library commission. 


Elizabeth Smith, librarian of De Pere, 
Wis., has resigned her position and has 
been succeeded by her assistant, Helen 
Mathews. As a member of the library 
baard Miss Smith will continue her in- 
tevest in the library. 


The Michigan State library is very 
deeply interested in sending out the 
traveling libraries in that state. The 
law on the subject is very liberal, and 
Mrs Spencer, state librarian, is making 
every effort to acquaint the people with 
its advantages. 


Detroit public library has opened 
three branch libraries in three of the 
high school buildings of that city: 
These are to serve not only the schools, 
but the districts in which they are lo- 
cated. Telephone connection with the 
main library will be used to add to the 
efficiency of the branches. 


The Cincinnati public library is ad- 
justing itself to its remodeled quarters, 
and many of the long-cherished plans 
are being carried into effect. The dif- 
ferent departments have larger quar- 
ters and are being reorganized. Laura 
Smith has been placed at the head of 
the catalog department, with Harriet 
A. Wood as first assistant. 


The children’s department of the 
Tolelo (Ohio) public library has just 
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received a very interesting and valuable 
collection of Alaskan curios from Trus- 
tee Locke. The collection is quite va- 
ried, and extensive, and will be a valu- 
able educational aid tothe room. The 
collection will be carefully labeled and 
evaluated and references given to books 
bearing upon Alaska. 


The tenth annual report of the St 
Joseph (Mo ) public library gives a com- 
parative sketch of the growth of the 
library along some lines. The number 
of books at the end of the first year was 
5510, at the end of the tenth 18,382; 
the expense the first year was $5550, 
the tenth year $7674; the circulation 
the first year was 7876v., the tenth year 
109,939v. Card-holders the first year 
1546, the tenth year 4608. 


The report of Miss Browning, of In- 
dianapolis public library, shows an ad- 
dition of 7562v. last year, making a 
total of 95,016v. in the library. Books 
issued for home use numbered 271,374; 
reference use, 134,923v.; total, 406,297Vv. 
In September, 1899, the children’s room 
with 7000 carefully selected books, was 
opened for reference and delivery. To 
these books there is free access, and 
the age limit has been abolished. 


The recent annual report of the Cin- 
cinnati public library gives, in addition 
to the statistics which showthe progress 
of the library during the past year,a 
most interesting historical sketch of 
the institution from 1855 to 1900, pre- 
pared by W.T. Porter, president of the 
board of trustees. The history of the 
Cincinnati library tells in a large meas- 
ure the story of the literary growth of 
the community, which has been a nota- 
ble one. 


The new public library building of 
Oshkosh, Wis , was dedicated on Sep- 
tember 3; the dedication took the form 
of a public reception with addresses by 
prominent citizens. The library was 
built from gifts—from the late Marshall 
Harris $75,000, and $25,000 from Phile- 
tus Sawyer, supplemented by $50,000 
from the city. It will be called the 
Harris-Sawyer library. The building is 
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classic in design, with Ionic columns. 
It is built entirely of Bedford stone. Its 
stack-room has a capacity of 90,000v. 
Emily Turner of Quincy, IIl., will act 
as librarian. 
West 

Mrs Julia Concannon is organizing 

the public library of Pierre, N. D. 
Pacific Coast 

The public library of Riverside, Cal., 
has had its tax levy doubled for the 
coming year. Mrs Mary Smith, libra- 
rian, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for several months, and Grace 
Mansfield has been appointed substi- 
tute during her absence. The library 
has begun the system of renting dupli- 
cates of popular books. Number of 
books in the library, 11,021; circulation 
during last year, 59,539V. 

Foreign 

The golden jubilee of the passage of 
the first public libraries act in Great 
Britain occurred in August. The powers 
conferred by the act have beenenlarged 
from time to time since 1850, and its 
influence upon popular intellectual de- 
velopment has been second only to the 
education act of 1870, under which the 
British public school system has been 
built up. Up to 1870 only 36 towns 
had taken action under the enabling 
act, but between 1880 and 1890 such li- 
braries were rapidly extended, and the 
number of books circulated from them 
increased 200 per cent. The various 
parishes of London were especially 
backward in this respect, and up to 
1883 Westminster was the only district 
of the metropolis which had adopted 
the act. Since that time, however, 35 
free public libraries have been created 
under the different local authorities of 
that city 

The question of levying the tax, and 
proceeding under the act to build and 
maintain a public library, must be sub- 
mitted in advance to the voters of the 
town or district concerned. In many 
cases private donors come forward to 
encourage and supplement such public 
action. These libraries usually have 
excellent reading rooms attached. 
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a Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 
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HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 
of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 
us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 

We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 

“ ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
| examining and making their selection of books. 








A. © McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 
Prices, based on our wholesale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 
For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purchased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 


LIBRARY ADHESIVES 
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’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents., 


’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great oe and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent tor mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet sp easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent.postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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To Library Givers and Trustees of New 
Public Librartes, 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, with more 
than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying books for new public 


libraries. 


He has specially prepared manuscript lists of absolutely standard books 


covering every department of literature, including latest books, the whole arranged in 


groups and alphabetized, which libraries nave the free use of. 
Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of a few 


libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. 

Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. 

Webster (Vass.) Public Library. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
N.Y. 





Patton, Fisher & Miller 


LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTS 


Room 605, 115 Monroe Street 
Chicago 


Ames Free Library, No, Easton, Mass. 

Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 

Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 

Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 

Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
and many others. 





Permanency 
isnota Visible 


Time is the only sure test of permanency. 
Forty years of steady growth in popularity 
makes 


‘CARTER’S INK 


the ink of quality. Made with chemical accu- 
racy, its permanency is fixed. 
Free booklet, ‘“Inklings,’’ tells the kinds 
which should be selected for various uses. 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
BOSTON. 
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GREAT ARTISTS, Volume I 


JENNIE ELLIS KEYSOR. Large 12mo, 281 pages, containing short biographical 
sketches on the lives of Raphael, Murillo, Rubens, Durer, Angelo, with seventy-five 
illustrations, copies of the most famous works. A book that is being used extensively 
in Women’s Clubs and Reading Circles. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF THE PLANET 


T. G. BONNEY. 8mo, 534 pages, 170 illustrations, many of them in colors. A book 
that will be acceptable to a large class of people who have an interest in the history 
of the earth on which they live, but who have not the leisure to master the technical- 
ities or to enter into the minor details of any one branch of the sciences. Cloth, $3.00. 


CHALK MODELING 


IDA C. HEFFRON. Quarto, 134 pages. A book that will be appreciated by all 
teachers and others interested in Geography. Cloth, $1.00. 


Educational Publishing Company 
_378 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 





Schlesinger & Mayer 


Booksellers 


Wabash thro’ to State 


Chicago 





Our Library Department |under experienced man- 


agement, familiar with all 
needs of libraries| has unequaled facilities for filling orders 
PROMPTLY and at the LOWEST PRICES. 





Send us your lists to price. 
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